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used at Chatham; D that used by the Metropolitan Board
of Works. A and B were formerly used at Chatham, but
had long since been abandoned."
Generally speaking, all briquette moulds are constructed
in two halves, which are held together by screw bolts or by
a suitable clip or spring. The original arrangement, how-
ever, with the form of briquette shown in fig. 59, was for
the mould to be all in one piece, and the briquette, when
partially set, was pushed out bodily by means of a die
arrangement fitting over its surface. Needless to say, this
method often resulted in the briquette being damaged, or
at all events strained to such an extent that the resulting
test was altogether misleading.
The great disadvantage of moulds that are held together
by a spring is, that they are liable to spread and open when
the cement is being rammed and pressed into them, and
thus the section of the briquette is distorted ; it may be
only slightly enlarged, but it is almost always unequally
enlarged, so that the sides are not truly parallel, and
consequently the clips do not fit properly, and exert an
unequal strain. A very convenient arrangement of a nest
of briquette moulds is that shown in fig. 70, designed by
the late Henry Faija. The corresponding halves of each
mould are held in position by a small dowel at the apex,
and each mould is firmly held down on the glass or sheet-
iron bedplate by two parallel square iron rods (one of
which is fixed and the other hinged at one end), which fit
into recesses cut into the moulds at their apices. A cross-
bar and thumb-screw at one end of the nest hold them in
position longitudinally. When the screw is tightened, all
the moulds are held firmly on the bed, which thus allows
of the cement being thoroughly rammed and shaken,
without any fear of deviation from their proper shape, or
of lifting from the glass bed. To remove the briquettes,